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Comets. 

METEORIC STONES. 

(Continued from page 132.; 

(22.) 1860, May 1.—About 20 minutes be- 
ore 1 o'clock, P. M., a shower of meteoric 
ones fell in the southwest corner of Guern- 
ey county, Ohio. Full accounts of the phe- 
omena are given in Silliman’s Journal for 
uly, 1860, and January and July, 1861, by 
-rofessors H. B. Andrews, E. W. Evans, J. L. 
smith, and D. W. Johnson. From these in- 
cresting papers we learn that the course of 
he meteor was about 40° west of north. Its 
isi sk was over Washington and Noble| 


, 35, a ba ON Gatio ius | eeuon, 
in the earth’s surface, passes directly through 
ew Concord, in the southeast corner of 
fuskingum county. The meteor when first 
een was about 40 miles from the earth’s sur- 
ace. The sky, at the time, was for the most 
art covered with clouds over northwestern 
Dhio, so that if any portion of the meteoric 
nass continued on its course it was invisible. 
he velocity of the meteor, in relation to the 
arth’s surface, was from three to four miles 
second ; and hence its absolute velocity in 
he solar system must have been somewhat 
eater than that of the earth. 
“At New Concord, Muskingum county, 
vhere the meteoric stones fell, and in the im- 
nediate neighborhood, there were many dis- 
inct and loud reports heard. At New Con- 
ord there was first heard in the sky, a little 
outheast of the zenith, a loud detonation, 
vyhich was compared to that of a cannon fired 
tthe distance of half a mile. After an in- 
erval of ten seconds, another similar report. 
fier two or three seconds another, and so on 
ith diminishing intervals. Twenty-three 
istinct detonations were heard, after which 
» sounds became blended together and were 
ompared to the rattling fire of an awkward 
guad of soldiers, and by others to the roar of 
railway train. These sounds, with their 
everberations, are thought to have continued 
two minutes. 
ome from a point in the southeast 45° below 
@ zenith. The result of this cannonading 
as the falling of a large number of stony 


wide. The sky was cloudy, but some of 


ag ( 


mens, 


then as ‘black birds,’ and finally falling to the 
ground. A few were picked up within 20 or 
30 minutes. The warmest was no warmer 
than if it had lain on the ground exposed to 
the sun’s rays. They penetrated the earth 
from two to three feet. The largest stone, 
which weighed 103 pounds, struck the earth 
at the foot of a large oak-tree, and, after cut- 
ting off two roots, one five inches in diameter, 
and grazing a third root, it descended two 
feet ten inches into hard clay. This stone 
was found resting under a root that was not 
cut off. This would seemingly imply that it 
entered the earth obliquely.” * 

Over thirty of the stones which fell were 
discovered, while doubtless many, especially 
of the smaller, being deeply buried beneath 
the soil, entirely escaped observation. The 
weight of the largest ten was 418 pounds. 

(23.) 1860, July 14.—About 2 o’clock p. M. 
on the 14th of July, 1860,a shower of aerolites 
fell at Dhurmsala, in India. The fall was at- 
tended by a tremendous detonation, which 
greatly terrified the inhabitants of the district. 
The natives, supposing the stones to have been 
thrown by some of their deities from the sum- 
mit of the Himalayas, carried off many frag- 
ments to be kept as objects of religious vene- 
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, in Ob numerous speci- 
which they forwarded to the British 
Museum and several Kuropean cabinets. They 
are earthy aerolites, ofa specific gravity some- 
what greater than that of granite. 

(24.) 1864, May 14.—EHarly in the evening 
a very large and brilliant meteor was seen in 
France, from Paris to the Spanish border. At 
Montauban and in the vicinity loud explo- 
sions were heard, which were followed by 
showers of meteoric stones near the villages 
of Orgueil and Nohic. ‘The principal facts in 
regard to the meteor are the following: 


anning au 
om 
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peded, howeve balnin 


- 55 miles 
“ 


when first seen, over . 
at the time of its explosion . 20 
Inclination of its path to the horizon . 20° or 25° 
Velocity per second, about . . . . 20 miles, 

or equal to that of the earth’s orbital motion. 

“This example,” says Professor Newton, 
“affords the strongest proof that the detona- 
ting and stone-producing meteors are phe- 
nomena not essentially unlike.” 

(25.) 1868, January 30.—It is obviously a 
matter of much importance that the composi- 
tion and general characteristics of aerolites, 
together with the phenomena attending their 
fall, should be carefully noted; as such facts 
have a direct bearing on the theory of their 
origin. In this regard the memoirs of Pro- 
fessors J. G. Galle, of Breslau, and G. Vom 
Rath, of Bonn, on a meteoric fall which oc- 


Elevation 
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January, 1868, have more than ordinary in- 
terest. These memoirs establish the fact that 
the aerolites of the Pultusk shower entered our 


meteoric masses. 


per motion when it entered the solar system 
of at least from 43 to 7 miles per second. 

The foregoing list contains but a small pro- 
portion of the meteoric stones whose fall has 
been actually observed. But, besides these, 
other masses have been found so closely similar 
in structure to aerolites whose descent has 
been witnessed, as to leave no doubt in regard 
to their origin. One of these is a mass of iron 
and nickel, weighing 1680 pounds, found by 
the traveller Pallas, in 1749, at Abakansk, in 
Siberia. This immense aerolite may be seen 
in the Imperial Museum at St. Petersburg. 
On the plain of Otumpa, in Buenos Ayres, is 
a meteoric mass 7} feet in length, partly 
buried in the ground. Its estimated weight 
is about 16 tons. A specimen of this stone, 
weighing 1400 pounds, has been removed and 
deposited in one of the rooms of the British 
Museum. A similar block, of meteoric origin, 
weighing more than six tons, was discovered 
some years since in the province of Bahia, in 
Brazil. j 


SHOOTING-STARS.—METEORS OF NOVEMBER 14. 


Although shooting-stars have doubtless been 
observed in all ages of the world, it is only 
within the last half century that they have 


men. A few efforts had been made to deter- 
mine the height of such meteors, but the first 
general interest in the subject was excited by 
the brilliant meteoric display of November 
13, 1833. This shower of fire can never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. The 
meteors were observed from the West Indies 
to British America, and from 60° to 100° west 
longitude from Greenwich. As early as 10 
o’clock in the evening of the 12th, shooting- 
stars were observed with unusual frequency ; 
their motions being generally westward. Soon 
after midnight their numbers became so ex- 
traordinary as to attract the attention of all 
who happened to be in the open air. The 
meteors, however, became more and more 
numerous till 4, or half past 4 o’clock; and 
the fall did not entirely cease till ten minutes 
before sunrise. From 2 to 6 o’clock the num- 
bers were so great as to defy all efforts at 
counting them; while their brilliancy was such 
that persons sleeping in rooms with uncur- 
tained windows were aroused by their light. 
The meteors varied in apparent magnitude 
from the smallest visible points to fire-balls 
equaling the moon in diameter. Occasionally 
one of the larger class would separate into 
several parts, and in some instances a lumin- 
ous train remained visible for three or four 
minutes. No sound whatever accompanied 
the display. It was noticed by many observers 


The last sounds seemed to|curred at Pultusk, Poland, on the 30th of|that all the meteors diverged from a point 


near the star Gamma Leonis ; in other words, 
their paths if traced backward would inter- 
sect each other at a particular locality in the 


heteorites upon an area of about 10 miles long atmosphere as a swarm or cluster of distinct |constellation Leo. In some parts of the coun- 
Z It is shown, moreover, by|try the inhabitants were completely terror- 
he stones were seen first as ‘black specks,’|Dr. Galle that this meteor-group had a pro-|stricken by the magnificence of the display. 
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In the afternoon of the day on which the|pray for ability from thee to labor! Make 


shower occurred the writer met with an illiter- 
ate farmer who, after describing the phe- 
nomena as witnessed by himself, remarked 
that “the stars continued to fall till none 
were left,” and added, “I am anxious to see 
how the heavens will appear this evening; I 
believe we shall see no more stars.” <A gentle- 
man of South Carolina described the effect on 
the negroes of bis plantation as follows :—‘ I 
was suddenly awakened by the most distress- 
ing cries that ever fell on my ears. Shrieks 
of horror and cries for mercy I could hear 
from most of the negroes of the three planta- 
tions, amounting in all to about 600 or 800. 
While earnestly listening for the cause I heard 
a faint voice near the door, calling my name. 
I arose, and, opened the door, and it is diffi- 
cult to say which excited me the most,—the 
awfulness of the scene, or the distressed cries 
of the negroes. Upwards of a hundred lay 
prostrate on the ground,—some speechless, 
and some with the bitterest cries, but with 
their hands raised, imploring'God to save the 
world and them. The scene was truly awful; 
for never did rain fall much thicker than the 
meteors fell towards the earth; east, west, 
north, and south, it was the same.” 
(To be continued.) 


——>+—____ 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Memoirs and Letters of Sarah Hillman. 
(Continued from page 146.) 
“1820, 11th mo. 19th. There is that which 
scattereth, and yet increaseth; and there is 
that which withholdeth more than is meet, 


which tendeth to poverty. From either of|lay hold on eternal life. 


these errors may preservation be realized 


me as a hired servant in thy house, if haply a 
mansion may but be prepared for me, even 
the least and lowest in thy kingdom. 

1821. Fourth month. I have no prospect 
of keeping a regular diary ; but just at some 


Surely, no one can turn from the seriot 
perusal of the latter part of the foregoir 
memoranda, without feeling his or her hea 
warmed and instructed, if not likewise e 
amored by worthy thoughts of that mate 
less, unwearied Lord that planned ourredem 


seasons, when a liberty is felt, to pen some of|tion, and caused the Saviour’s humiliatin 


the feelings and sentiments of my heart. Not 
because I think remarks that may be penned 
likely to prove edifying to any, but from a 
hope to benefit myself, by comparing notes in 
my spiritual progress. Perhaps there was a 
time wherein my situation more resembled 
the heath in the desert, than for some time 
past; yet I crave to be kept in the path of self- 
denial; and crave also for ability to possess 
my soulin patience. He who cannot lie, hath 
promised to be strength in weakness; and that 
He will never leave those who put their trust 
in Him. 

1822. 11th mo. 30th, shows a lapse of many 
months ; during which much might have been 
written but there was not strength at seasons 
to perform the task through bodily indisposi- 
tion; at others the mental faculties were in- 
capable of action. But now being once more 
permitted to feel a little spring of life, I gladly 
forego the pleasures of society, for the more 
consolatory one of retirement, wherein the 
soul may enjoy communion with God. 

How oft might we participate in this blessed 
fellowship, but that we bow to earth, instead 
of keeping our minds directed to their proper 
centre, and_ having our eye steadily fixed on 
that eternal weight of glory, in reserve for 
those who fight the good fight of faith and 
My soul, how art 
thou busied? Thou hast been raised from the 


through simple attention to the Spirit of|bed of sickness to a degree of health, for the 


Christ Jesus; that thus the stripes, consequent 
on disobediende, may not be given. Oh! the 
spirit is willing to do the Master’s will, but 
how weak is the flesh! He who took upon 
him our infirmities knoweth our weaknesses, 
and compassionates them; or truly some feeble 
ones might conclude, ‘There is no hope.’ It 
is indeed of the Lord’s mercies that we are 
spared in the land of the living. For after 
being made sensible of deep poverty and un- 
worthiness, He yet strengthens again to look 
toward his holy temple; and is pleased from 
time to time to console our spirits with this 
blessed evidence. The Lord is in his holy 
temple ; let all rejoice in the greatness of his 
excellency. O my soul, trust thou in God! 
Thou hast indeed tasted of his goodness ; and 
although thou hast often to mourn the absence 
of thy Beloved, mayest thon still trust in the 
promise, ‘He will come, and will not tarry.’ 
Thou hast long labored under an awful ap- 
prehension of being called publicly to advo- 
cate the blessed cause of Truth and righteous- 
ness, but yet feelest many fears. Oh! that 
my heavenly Father would condescend to un- 
fold to my poor mind with undoubtable clear- 
ness his blessed will; and furnish with ability 
as well as willingness to bear or to suffer all 
the turnings of his hand upon me. This is all 
my desire. Preserve me, O Lord! from the 
power of the lion and of the bear, that so thy 
holy Name may be glorified by me. Thou 
knowest that I love thee, and desire to serve 
thee. Yea, thou knowest all things ; who only 
art acquainted with the secret exercise and 
travail of my poor soul, O, dearest Father! 
thou only canst aid me to make war in right- 
eousness, and also enable to become victorious. 


purpose of bringing glory to thy Heavenly 
Father by an unreserved dedication of thy 
time and talents to His service! Yet thou 
remainest inactive; and why? because thou 
listenest to the insinuations of the potent 
enemy, who would persuade that thou art too 
weak to do any thing that can advance the 
cause of Truth; that blessed cause which thou 
hast felt to be dear from infantile years ; and 
which thou hast believed thyself called to es- 
pouse even publicly, although sensible of the 
truth of the dear Master’s testimony, that 
without Him we can do nothing. Neverthe- 
less, being assured also that through His 
Spirit strengthening us, we can do all things, 
I desire, above every other. consideration, to 
obtain mercy, and to be found faithful, even 
though it be my lot to go down into deep suf- 
fering ; yea, seven times into Jordan, if, dear- 
est Father, thy divine arm be underneath, 
and thy seal be upon my movement! This 
will be enough. To be thy faithful, devoted 
servant is my earnest desire; that so glory 
may redound to Thy ever adorable name 
now and forever. Yea, my soul can testify 
that Thou art good, and doest good. O! teach 
me thy statutes. What sball I render unto 
Thee for thy many mercies conferred upon 
the least of thy flock? Oh! enable to say, I 
will take the cup of salvation, and call upon 
thy name in the presence of all thy people; 
and will pay all my vows. Thou alone know- 
est what these are, and what Thou hast been 
calling for at my hands; and Thou only canst 
enable me to perform Thy blessed will. To 
Thee therefore, dearest Father, may mine eye 
be ever directed, even as the eye of a maid 
unto her mistress ; that thy will may be per- 


Sensible of the need of thy aid continually, I lfected,” 


life on earth, as well as ignominious death- 
the shedding of His most precious, efficaciot 
blood—that so through the leavening, tran 
forming operation ot his Holy Spirit—tl 
washing of regeneration and the renewing | 
the Holy Ghost—the heart and affections | 
His creature, man, might be brought into suc 
sweet and willing subjection to His bless 
and holy will as is manifest in the case befo: 
us. With her the expressive, living testimon 
seems to be, ‘‘ Abba, Father!” Thy will | 
done in all things concerning me. Oh! ho 
this brokenness and childlikeness, this te: 
der, contrite, humble, teachable state, tends 
prepare the way of the Lord, and make h 
paths straight within us. How will He : 
richest grace and mercy condescend to, ar 
come into such a heart, and set up His righ 
eous, glorious kingdom there, and dwell ar 
reign as King of peace ; while of the increa 
of this government and peace there shall | 
noend. Proving to such willing and obedie: 
souls that He is indeed “ Emmanuel,” “ G 
with us’—a Saviour nigh at hand—a R 
deemer that hears and answers prayer—z 
ever present Comforter and guide into ¢ 
truth. These, as the Good Shepherd, He wi 
guard, and feed, and strengthen, after tk 
power of an endless life, because His compa 
sions fail not. These, He will more and mo: 
manifest himself to, and perfect His work i 
These shall increase their joy in Eo Lor 
and experimentally rejoice in the Holy O: 
SF Levacls.thete Soviour., Thos ielekios 
Jesus through the life and power of his Ho! 
Spirit, will further teach and enlighten in tl 
mysteries of regeneration and holiness; ar 
finally, as they continue faithful to Him, wi 
lead unto living fountains of waters and Gc 
shall wipe all tears from their eyes. 

“1823, lst mo. 17th. Howawful the situatic 
in which we as a Society are now placed 
While many are subscribing to declaratio) 
and doctrines which to a little remnant, 
persecuted remnant, appear calculated to s: 
the foundation of christianity; yea, even 
the removing of the Corner Stone agreeab 
to the declaration : ‘Behold I lay in Zion f 
a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a preciol 
corner stone, a sure foundation,’ &. The 
if this foundation be destroyed what can ¥ 
do? Ah Lord God! cause those who desi 


* Sarah Hillman is here no doubt alluding to t 
painful prevalence of that unitarian doctrine, or spi 
of unbelief in the outward manifestation of the 
Jesus as our only Saviour and hope of salvation, as wi 
as in the authenticity and Divine authority of the Ho 
Scriptures, which even earlier than this date begai 
foreshadow the coming, and which culminated in t 
deplorable separation of 1827-8. It may be added, 
will appear in the sequel, that S. H. lived to see 
Society assailed and sorely troubled by an error m 
of an opposite character; in which, while the dear § 
viour in His outward coming as the Son and Sent 
God, seemed fairly upheld, His second advent in | 
heart as the light and the life of men—a fundam 
doctrine of Quakerism—was much overlooked, or 
little regarded. It is this inward appearance, deri 
through the offering for sin in the prepared body 
“another Comforter,” as our Sanctifier, Good Rei 
brancer, and Teacher of all things, which the 
prayed the Father for, and sent in His name, 
Society of Friends have ever felt called upon to 
unmistakably before the world. : 
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) stand on this alone sure foundation to feel pletely disappeared. In the island of Cuba, | means, who have neglected the education of 
1at thou indeed livest ; that Christ Jesus, thy| this disease has been relieved by introducing 
ear Son, is making intercession for us. De-|the tree into the unhealthy districts. 


ver us not up to reproach. Gather us from 
1e teachings of men. Lead us to Thyself. 
hou only art able to save; and thou only 
anst enable to fight the good fight of faith, 
nd to lay hold on eternal life. 
1¢ times proclaim an awful day; so that we 
re ready to query, ‘‘ Who shall stand?” May 
e keep our eye fixed upon Him, who bore 
ur sins in his own body on the tree; and like 
lim, our heavenly Examplar, when we are 
sviled, revile not again; but commit our 
ause to Him. He knoweth how to deliver 
i8 own; and will deliver even to the end. 

If we believe not that He is, why then do 
‘e approach Him? Why should we meet 
cially to worship that Being, whom we do 
ot comprehend? Whom, according to the 
octrine of many in our day, we are not bound 
) believe in, or, which is the same thing, we 
re not bound to believe what we do not un- 
erstand, or that is not internally revealed to 
3s. We are told in the Scriptures of truth 
iat ‘he that. cometh to God must believe 
iat he is;’ and I believe there is no way to 
1@ Father, but through the Son. “ Neither 
noweth any man the Father save the Son; 
* he to whom the Son will reveal him.” 

dis profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
r correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ess; that the man of God may be perfect, 
oroughly furnished unto all good work.’ 
nd are bound to believe what is there 
Tit 
+ (To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
~ Neientific Notes. 


At the last meeting of the French Academy 
f Sciences, a communication was read respect- 
ig the Australian tree Lucalyptus globulus, the 
rowth of which is surprisingly rapid, attain- 
ig besides, gigantic dimensions. This plant, 
was stated, possesses an extraordinary 
ower of destroying miasmatic influence in 
ver-stricken districts. It has the property 
f absorbing very large amounts of water from 
1e soil, and of emitting antiseptic camphor- 
1s effluvia. When sown in marshy ground, 

will often dry it up in ashort time. The 


The Chicago Tribune gives an account of a 
fireless locomotive in use on the tramways in 
that city. In front of the cars was the motive 
power, contained in a small, compact, and 


The signs of|/neat locomotive. It consisted of a boiler eight 


fect long, by three feet in diameter, and the 
usual machinery on asmall scale. There was 
no fuel, no fire, no fireman. The steam was 
supplied for the round trip of six miles before 
starting. The locomotive boiler was three- 
fourths full of cold water. The steam was 
introduced from a supply boiler, and rising 
through the cold water quickly raised its 
pressure to 170 lbs. to the square inch. With 
this supply the locomotive started, draw- 
ing a heavy car three miles in ten minutes ; 
and using enough steam to reduce the pres- 
sure in the boiler from 170 lbs. to 90 Ibs. 
The return trip being down grade, only con- 
sumed 33 lbs. 

The Naval Medical Report (England) con- 
tains a fatal case of tobacco-poisoning. <A 
boy who had been frequently punished for 
chewing tobacco, and had often been on the 
sick list, seems to have swallowed two pieces 
to escape detection. He complained of feel- 
ing sick, went to his hammock, and shortly 


n ae Scripture is given by inspiration of| afterwards was heard breathing stertorously. 
O } 


When seen by the surgeon, the pupils were 
insensible to light, and the pulse was scarcely 
perceptible. The post-mortem examination 
revealed two small pieces of tobacco in the 
stomach. 

The Phylloxera, an insect injurious to the 
vine, has committed such ravages in France, 
that it is estimated that it destroys two-fifths 
of the produce of the ground devoted to the 
cultivation of that plant. The subject con- 
tinues largely to engage the attention of the 
French Academicians and others. One of the 
observers who has been studying the habits 
of the insect in America says, that the French 
and American insects are the same, but that 
certain varieties of American vines resist its 
attacks. 
Acarus which attacks and feeds on the Phyl- 
loxera, and he thinks it might be useful to in- 
troduce this into France. 

At a meeting of the French Academy on 
the 20th ult., Alphonse de Candolle presented 


nglish were the first to try it at the Cape of/the 17th and last volume of his “ Prodromus 


ood Hope, and within two or three years 
ey changed the condition of the unhealthy 
arts of the Colony. A few years later, its 
lantation was undertaken on a large scale in 
arious parts of Algeria. At Pondook, twenty 
iles from Algiers, a farm situated on the 
anks of the Hamyze, was noted for its ex- 
emely pestilential air. 
367, about 13,000 Hucalyptus were planted 
ere. In the Seventh-month of the same 
ear, the time when the fever season used to 
2t in, not a single case occurred; yet the 
‘ees were not more than nine feet high. 
ince then complete immunity from fever has 


Systematis naturalis regni Vegetalis :” a work 
commenced 60 years ago by his father, and 
contiuued by himself with several co-laborers. 
The original object of the elder Candolle was, 


their children very much, or after having 
given them small portions, do not provide 
them with suitable books, to employ their 
leisure hours, in storing their minds with use- 
ful and instructive ideas. Labor for our sub- 
sistence is unquestionably necessary ; but we 
may slide into the habit of pursuing our 
worldly concerns with such avidity as to lose 
all relish for mental improvement; and for 
those things which are invisible and eternal. 
When old age overtakes this description of 
persons, they have few objects of thought and 
conversation but the little round of worldly 
concerns which have engrossed their time and 
attention for many years; but little interest 
in anything beyond their own affairs ; and for 
want of having been engaged to lay up trea- 
sure in heaven, are often destitute of any 
ability to promote the welfare of religious 
society, and the advancement of the testi- 
monies of Truth. Their example tends to 
lead those around them into the same worldly 
pursuits, and thus instead of being the salt of 
the earth and lights in the world, they prove 
stumbling blocks to sincere enquirers after 
Truth, and blind guides to the youth in the So- 
ciety. Such persons are objects of commisera- 
tion and regret. These are subjects that 
ought to call forth the energies of the Society ; 
not only in a fervent concern for the religious 
welfare of the young pcople, but in adopting 
proper measures for their guarded school 
education, visiting them in their families, and 
endeavoring to elevate their minds by furnish- 
ing suitable libraries in the Preparative Meet- 
ings.”—page 145. 

“In conversation with a man who had 
travelled but little, and who was not a little 
contracted in his views of others, I was led to 
the reflection that where people are delving 
in the earth all their lives, and paying scarcely 
any attention to the improvement and en- 
largement of their minds, they possess little 
qualification to judge of others. They try 
everything by their own standard, which is 
formed according to the limited sphere they 


He found in America a species of|move in; and for want of knowing, either by 


intercourse with others or reading, the great 
variety of habits which prevails among people 
equally pious, they often censure what differs 
from their customs, and conclude that those 
who so differ are influenced by pride. This 
is especially obvious where the heart has not 
been softened by the Spirit of the Redeemer, 
and brought to see its own deformity, and 
thence clothed with Divine charity. True re- 
ligion effects wonderful changes in us; while 


to give a brief enumeration of all the species of|it clothes us with proper love and allowance 


the vegetable kingdom, according to the prin- 
ciples of the natural method. Latterly the 


In the spring of|work has become much more detailed. It is 


certainly the largest work on botany extant 
(perhaps also in natural history); and de- 
scribes 58,975 species. 


oe 


For “The Friend.” 
I have been much interested in reading 


een maintained. In the neighborhood of|Wm. Evans’ Journal, and think these para- 
onstantia, a farm was in equally bad repute. graphs good advice for all. Will the Editors 
| was covered with marshes both in winter| please insert in ‘“‘The Friend.” - 


od summer. In five years, the whole ground 


as dried up by 14,000 of these trees, and the 


mers and children enjoy excellent health. 
4 the factory of the Gue de Constantine, in 


“The houso of our kind and intelligent 
friend, where we were entertained, was an 
agreeable lodging-place to us; the influence 
of education and suitable reading in expand- 


ing the mind, divesting it of many illiberal, 
contracted notions, was visible here. But in 
too many cases, we find Friends of sufficient 


ree years a plantation of Hucalyptus has 
ransformed twelve acres of marshy soil into 
magnificent park, whence fever has com- 


for others, it erects a standard founded upon 
the purity and simplicity of the gospel of 
Christ, and neither condemns for those dis- 
tinctions which arise from mere difference of 
education, nor admits of those varieties which 
spring from and foster pride in the human 
heart and are inconsistent with the Truth.” 
—page 147. 


—___.-—____ 


It is dangerous to act contrary to con- 
science, in little things as well as great. It 
is tempting God to withdraw his Holy Spirit. 
That way of persuading ourselves, which we 
are apt to practise when inclined to a thing 
which the first simple suggestion of conscience 
opposes, is to be carefully watched against. 
Yet we seem not to be deceived with it, but 
to see the right all the while.— Wilberforce. 
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Sub-tropical Rambles—by Nicolas Pike. 
(Concluded from page 146.) 

We make a few additional extracts. 

“Hundreds of Holothuriz lie on the bottom, 
particularly the common Biche de mer. It is 
of a dark brown, and I believe of the same 
species as the one so plentiful in the Chinese 
seas, and eaten by the Celestials. I am not 
aware of its being an article of food here. It 
is quite harmless, and will live a long while in 
a vessel of salt water. Very different is 
another species, the Gratelle, which may not 
be handled with impunity, for it causes most 
violent irritation of the skin when touched, 
and brings out an eruption and swelling; for- 
tunately it only lasts a few hours, and if bath- 
ed at once with the ‘Ledum’ lotion, the pain 
soon ceases. 

This Holothuria, about the size and shape 
of a small cucumber, is a mottled brown color, 
and has to allappearance four fins when taken; 
but soon after capture it throws them all off, 


and they swim about quite independently of|anchored them, leaving one man as a guard. 


the trunk. I have at different times found at 
least twenty varieties of Holothuria in Port 
Louis harbor, many of the most vivid hues. 
I once kept a large one for inspection that 
was covered above with thick red blunt bristles, 
and underneath with black ones, having a flat 
white enamelled top. These bristles lengthen- 
ed near the mouth, which was surrounded by a 
circle of twenty very dark maroon tentacles, 
with ciliated edges and delicate pink lining. 
All over it were minute white shells stuck fast 
in the bristles. Sand and small corals lay in 
the water, and I saw it pick them up by clos- 
ing the tentacles round them, and drawing 
them into the bony-looking aperture. The 
intestinal canal terminates in an opening twice 
as wide as the mouth, and is so transparent 
that it can be traced, and its contents easily 
seen, 
different species; but they both died in the 
night, disgorging their whole insides, and 
lying across the large one. They were so 
entangled that the live one could not move, 
and this caused such excessive irritation, that 
though I carefully removed them early in the 
morning, the thin membrane burst, and the 
whole of the viscera protruded. The delicate 
pink arborescent branchie were all forced out, 
and a bundle of snow-white and rose filaments 
several feet in length lay entangled en masse 
in thisanimalruin. The sand and coral debris 
forms only a portion of their food, or perhaps 
may be taken only to assist digestion, for some 
of them are very voracious, and I have fre- 
quently found crabs and shrimps in their 
mouths.” 

“* While examining the reefs, I found some 
curious annelides, of a blackish brown color, 
about half an inch in width and nearly eleven 
feet in length. I saw them in the tide pools, 
and when disturbed they would rapidly dis- 
appear in the crevices of the coral beds. Many 
of them were in process of multiplying their 
species by spontaneous division. I noticed 
that the animal buried as much of the body 
as he wished to separate; but this division 
did not take place always in the centre of the 
body, as some writers assert, frequently not a 
fifth being thrown off. The anterior portion 
to be separated appeared to be in a dormant 
state, which gave me a good opportunity to 
examine the separation with a magnifying 
glass. This portion was very transparent, 
and all its parts, even the eyes and antenna, 
appeared to be as perfect as in the original 


In the same glass were two others of 
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animal, but it was only connected with it by Primitive Man and Revelation. f 
a small thread-like ligament. BY PRINCIPAL DAWSON, D. D., M’GILI COLLEGE, 
I saw numbers of Holothuriz, most of them MONTREAL. ) 


The battle-ground of opposition in the nam 
of Science and Philosophy to the Holy Scerij 
tures is ever changing, but in modern time 
most of it, in so far as Science is concerne 
has centered on the early history of the earth 
and man as contained in Genesis. One pot 
tion of the controversy may be held to be di 
posed of. The geological record is so man 
festly in accordance with the Mosaic histor 
of creation that to all those (unfortunately a 
yet too few) who have an adequate knowledg 
of both stories, the anticipation of our moder 
knowledge of Astronomy, Physics, and Geok 
gy in the early chapters of Genesis is 8 
marked as to constitute a positive proof ¢ 
inspiration. Recent discoveries and hypoth 
eses have given another turn to the discut 
sion, and have directed it to questions relatin 
to primitive man and the connection of th 
modern period with previous geological erai 
Man, we are told, is a descendant of inferi¢ 
animals. His primitive condition was one ¢ 
half brutal barbarism. His rise to the actus 
position of humanity was through countles 
ages of progressive development, extendin 
over periods vastly longer than those of sacre 
history. These doctrines, supported by muc 
plausible show of proof, are given fi b 
popular writers as ascertained results er 
tific research, and we are asked to accept. 
new Genesis, shorn of all the higher spiritus 
features of that with which we are familia 
holding forth no idea of individual life 
salvation, but only a dim prospect 
elevation of the race as the result of 
definite struggle for existence in the: 

Many good men are naturally 2 8 as 
whereto this may grow, and whether we ar 
not on the brink of a decided breach betwee 
the word of God and the study of the earlies 
human remains. My own belief is that th 
doctrines of the antiquity and descent of maz 
as held by the more extreme evolutionists 
have attained to their maximum degree 
importance, and that henceforth the mor 
advanced speculators must retrace their step 
toward the old beliefs, leaving, however, som 
most valuable facts in explanation of the earl} 
history of man. The subject is too extensiv 
to allow of a full exposition of my reasons fo 
this belief in the time to which this addres 
must be limited, but I may refer to a few o 
the most recent facts in proof of my state 
ment. 

The physical characters of the known speci 
mens of primitive men are unfavorable to th 
doctrine of evolution. Theories of derivatiot 
would lead us to regard the most degrade 
races of men as those nearest akin to thi 
primitive stock; and the oldest remains 0 
man should present decided approximation t 
his simian ancestors. But the fact is quit 
otherwise. With the exception of the cele 
brated Neanderthal skull, which stands alone 
and is of altogether unascertained date, thi 
skulls of the most ancient European met 
known to us, are comparable with those o 
existing races, and further, the great stat 


a dirty brown, mottled with yellowish white. 
There are several species of this family here, 
some of them I had observed at Grand Port, 
of a beautiful orange color, about six inches in 
length. 

The Actinie were radiently beautiful. One 
species was nearly eight inches in diameter 
and six in height, of a purplish color, shaded 
yellow. The tentacles, when fully expanded, 
were tipped with scarlet, forming the most 
brilliant combination of colors possible.” 

“Some Creole fishermen offered to provide 
us rare sport from a fishing excursion to the 
reefs, if we would stand the expenses, which 
were only a few dollars, and to which we 
gladly assented; and active preparations in 
torches, &c., went on for the evening’s diver- 
sion. We pulled our pirogues about a mile 
out from the shore, to the outer reef, and 


We all then jumped into the water, which 
was nearly up to our waists, armed with long 
spears, and we followed our guides cautiously, 
just keeping clear of the breakers. Suddenly 
there was a halt, and silence was enjoined. 
Our torches were lit, and in a hole close to us 
we observed numbers of fish that soon ap- 
proached the light. ‘Now is your time!— 
throw in your lances!’ said our sable friends; 
and away they went, cleaving the water, scat- 
tering the Meduse and jelly fish in all direc- 
tions, that left behind a train of phosphoric 
light as they darted through the waves. A 
cord was attached to the lances; and as I 
drew mine in, I found I had speared a large 
fish of the genus Pseudoscarus, called here a 
Cateau, very handsome, but not very choice 
eating. We bagged several fine fish, none 
weighing less than from two to two and a 
half pounds. On we went, the Creoles evi- 
dently knowing every hole and break in the 
reefs. We disturbed myriads of little animals 
which appeared to have taken up their abode 
in the empty cells in the great coral beds. 
This sea garden was lighted up with millions of 
tiny sparks—the glow worms of the deep, light- 
ing the finny tribes of nocturnes to their prey, 
and presenting a pyrotechnic display on a 
small scale to us, but to them possibly equal 
to our brightest calcium light. 

We were glad to hear that our old enemy 
the Tazarre never attacks at night. One of 
the Creoles hooked a large Ourite, or catfish 
(their Creole name), Octopus vulgaris. No 
sooner was it on the hook, than it darted its 
long tentacles up the pole, and wound one of 
its slimy feelers, with its double row of cup- 
like suckers round his arm. The knife was 
instantly applied, and the limb severed from 
the body of the fish; but even then it was with 
difficulty that it could be detached, the suck- 
ers possess such remarkable tenacity. After 
removal, a sense of numbness remained for a 
good while in the arm. The brute was, how- 
ever, dislodged from his hole, and proved to be 
a large one, measuring ten feet from tip to tip 
of the tentacles. I had often seen this animal 
on the reefs, but had always given it a wide 
berth, knowing it to be dangerous; and com-|and grand development of the limbs in tho 
ing to close quarters with the disgusting-look-| of the most ancient skeletons which are enti 
ing animal did not at all make me anxious for|or nearly so, testify to a race of men m 
its proximity. A number of smaller ones were} finely constituted physically than the 
caught, and the fishermen despatched them|jority of existing Europeans. The skull fi 
by turning their bodies inside out, thus leav-| by Schmerling in the Cave of Engis, associ 
ing an empty sack,” with the bones of the mammoth and 


inct animals, is of good form and large ca- 
sity, and presents characters which, though 
alling those of some European races, also 
emble those of the native races of America. 
e bones described by Christy and Sartet 
m the Cave of Cro-Magnon, in France, re- 
sent a race of great stature, strength, and 
lity, and with a development of brain above 
» Kuropean average; but the lines of the 
e show a tendency to the Mongolian and 
1erican visage, and the skeletons present 
suliarities in the bones of the limbs found 
o in American races, and indicating, pro- 
ly, addiction to hunting and a migratory 
1 active life. These Cro-Magnon people 
2d at an epoch when France was overgrown 
ih dense forests, when the mammoth pro- 
ly lingered in its-higher districts, and 
en a large part of the food of its people 
s furnished by the reindeer. Still more 
narkable, perhaps, is the fossil man, as he 
3 been daltod, of Mentone, recently found 
a cave in the south of France, buried under 
fern accumulations which bespeak a great 
iquity, and associated with bones of extinct 
mmalia and with rudely-fashioned imple 
nts of flint. It appears from the careful 
7 then of Dr. Rurere that this man must 


ve been six feet high and of vast muscular 
wer, more especially in the legs, which pre- 
etl American peculiarities already 
er in the Cro-Magnon skeletons. The 
ull is of great capacity, the forehead full, 
i the face, though broad and Mongolian 

arge-boned, is not’ prognathous, and has 
sial angle. The perfect condition of 
, along with their being worn per- 
at on the crowns, would imply a 
y and vigorous constitution and great 
gevity, with ample supplies of food, pro. 
aly vegetable, while the fact that the left 
n had been broken and the bone healed, 
yw8 active and possibly warlike habits. 
ch a man, if he were torise up again among 
might perhaps be a savage, but a noble 
age, with all our capacity for culture, and 
senting no more affinity to apes than we 


f the question be asked, What precise re- 
ion do these primitive European men bear 
anything in sacred history? we can only 
‘that they all seem to indicate one race, 
1 this allied to the old Turanian stock of 
rthern Asia, which has its outlying branch- 
to this day, both in America and Europe. 
shey are antediluvians, they show that the 
Nephetim and Gibboim of the times before 
} flood, were men of great physical as well 
mental power, but not markedly distinct 
m modern racesof men. If they are post 
ivians, then they reveal the qualities of the 
Rephaim and Anakim of Palestine, who 
,improbably were of Turanian stock. In 
7 case, they may well have points of his- 
ical contact with the Bible, if one were 
ter informed as to their date and distribu- 


2. 
(To be concluded.) 


For “The Friend.” 


John Heald. 


(Continued from page 150.) 
th mo. Ist, 1818. A great frost this morn- 
. We went to Cropwell meeting. I sat 
ne time, and said at length: I have been 
roduced to a view of two states that are 
y different. One of them is an humble 
, even so much so, that when anything is 
posed for their encouragement, they de- 
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cline accepting it, because of their unworthi- 
ness. The others are willing to glean up 
every encouragement held out for such who 
think they are unworthy of it, and apply it to 
themselves. Here it is readily discovered 
that there is a difficulty in administering to 
each, when each are disposed to take that 
which is designed for the other; the humble 
ones being ready to accept of close doctrine, 
supposing it good enough for them, while the 
others want a fair reputation. I labored a 
considerable time before I felt a release. 

In the afternoon we had a very satisfactory 
meeting at a school-house, in which I had the 
largest share of the public labor; though 
Horton Howard, John Hunt and Hinchman 
Haines, each in their turn had acceptable 
service in it. I was glad of the opportunity. 
I understood that the inhabitants had been 
an indifferent people in regard to religion, and 
in some instances dissipated and intemperate 
characters, but some Friends had been con- 
cerned about them, and had some meetings 
with them ; and some, who were travelling 
on Truth’s account, had also meetings among 
them ; and many of them had become thought- 
fully concerned, and profitably so. My sense 
of their situation was favorable. 

In the evening at Enoch Roberts’, I pro- 
posed a time of silence. It became a very 
trying season. Hinchman and Horton both 
bore a feeling testimony, which tended in 
some measure to relieve me. I at length 
found openness to do what I thought to be 
my share. 

2nd. We went to John Hunts’, and from 
thence to Haddonfield meeting. I soon felt 
a concern to speak to the people. I began 
with, ‘How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, 
and thy tabernacles, O Israel!’ How goodly 
is the situation of this people, or rather how 
goodly might it be, would they live as they 
ought to do, conformably to the dictates of 
Truth in their own bosoms. How goodly the 
enjoyments these would enjoy! John Hunt 
followed in a short testimony, after which 
Horton was enabled to enter deeply into the 
subject, and to bear a lengthy testimony to 
the truth, with demonstration and power. 
We parted with Horton this evening, he went 
to the city, and we staid at Benjamin Cooper’s. 
Next day, being First-day, we went to New- 
town meeting. I found a concern to bring to 
view our accountable situation. If in the 
space of two hours we were each to be called 
to a final account, would we not be likely to 
be careful how we spent the time, and what 
we did or omitted to do? This some live in 
daily conformity to, and how needful for us 
allto be careful! I labored until I felt a calm 
release of mind, having stood up twice, and at 
each time delivered considerable. I waited 
sometime and rather looked for some other 
laborer to engage in it, but none entered upon 
it, and 1 thought the time might be further 
spent than I was aware of, so 1 moved for the 
meeting to close; and Richard Jordan said, 
Why, the meeting is not done. I went to 
Benjamin Cooper’s, and dined, and in the 
afternoon called at R. Jordan’s. He then 
said, he would have tried to help me, if I had 
not moved so soon. On weighing the subject, 
I feel sorry it so happened, but I am not cer- 
tain that he did not let the proper time pass. 
I feel that what I did was not wilfully wrong, 
if it was an error of mine. 

The next day we had a large, favored meet- 
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they come to meeting, having notice of a 
stranger being there, wait with expectation 
to hear what may be said, and if silence is 
continued to the end of the meeting, they are 
disappointed, go away dissatisfied, and con- 
cludethat the time is lost. I think it.a pity that 
any should be induced to come to a meeting 
and gain no profit by it. If each one was to 
turn their attention inward, and consider 
what they ought to do to please their Crea- 
tor, they might profit and improve, if it should 
be so that words should not be expressed. I 
addressed the youth ina very feeling manner, 
and, in doing it, reached in an affecting way 
to the parents. My mind was humbly thank- 
ful for the favor, and vocal supplication was 
offered to the Author of all good, and praises 
for the gracious blessings bestowed. 

5th mo. 5th. Attended a meeting at Upper 
Greenwich. It seemed to me that the life of 
religion was low. After sitting sometime and 
under exercise, I felt an openness to say, It 
has been no small exercise to me to appear in 
the capacity of a teacher or instructor. This 
has frequently been trying to me at home and 
abroad, being ready to conclude [inquire] 
what is there that I know, that other men or 
women do not know. ButI have sometimes 
thought it might be profitable to tell people 
what they do know, and call their attention 
to it. And now I would ask if there is not a 
belief lodged in the minds of many, that reli- 
gion is atalowebb? And isthere notin the 
minds of such, a secret sense of mourning at 
times on account thereof? If the minds of 
the people are secretly clad in mourning on 
this account, is it not worth while to consider 
the cause, and shall we not be led to the be- 
lief, that it proceeds from unfaithfulness ?—a 
little unfaithfulness in one, and a little in 
another, and a secret departure from the paths 
of rectitude, that no human eye is privy to, 
no mortal knows of, but the individual, who 
secretly supposes a little indulgence cannot 
be of much disadvantage. It is known to be 
wrong, but a little will be gratifying, and will 
not be of much disadvantage to the good 
cause ; so the individual goes on to do the 
thing, and is convicted and feels remorse 
of conscience—is condemned within. In a 
little while he finds a like temptation, again 
yields to it, and again is condemned. Ifsach 
an one goes on, and carries his own condem- 
nation in his bosom, and in this condition 
comes to a final close, what idea can we affix 
to such an end? Where is the well-grounded 
hope? Is it not likely that shades of sorrow 
would cover such? Meditate, and consider 
that this secret deviation accounts for the low 
state of religion in our time, as I apprehend. 
In regard to the performance of worship, such 
are unfit and unprepared to perform that great 
duty. Though such may be punctual in at- 
tending thereon, the mind may be roving after 
visionary objects, and delighted therewith. 
This is to serve for worship to a God, who 
sees the secret of every heart! 

6th. Were at a meeting near Upper Penn’s 
neck. I felt some exercise with great poverty. 
After a time of this kind of silence, I said: 
“Friends, have we not read that open rebuke 
is better than secret love? Under the legal 
dispensation, it was written, Thou shalt in 
any wise reprove thy brother, that sin be not 
upon him. The Author of the Christian reli- 
gion said, If thy brother offend thee, tell him 
his fault between thee and him alone; if he 


ing at Woodbury. I stated that some when|hear thee thou hast gained thy brother, It 
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may not be improper to consider whether this 
requisition is not neglected, though required 
by the law and the gospel; and does not this 
omission proceed from an individual neglect 
of duty? Such are in the commission of acts 
for which they are condemned in themselves, 
and thus the neglect of individual duty leads 
to a neglect of social duty. On being retired, 
such feel little or no reconciliation with the 
Author of their existence, but carry the sense 
of condemnation with them. But if they sub- 
mit to do right, in this there is no condemna- 
tion, but peace. I was introduced into the 
concern in a way to gain upon them, so as 
gradually to find a near access to them, and 
admonish and reprove with tenderness, and 
invited to be more obedient; and so parted 
with feelings of love and nearness. 

We passed on this evening to Salem, and 
lodged with Priscilla Wright, a widow. ‘7th. 
Wereat their meeting. I felt avoncern tosay : 
Reprove a wise man and he will be wiser; 
then adverted to the disposition I frequently 
meet with in appointed meetings, suffering 
the mind to be turned outward instead of an 
inward attention; and from one subject to 
another, until several things were brought to 
view. Among these, was the dissipating one 
of partaking of strong drink, and some of the 
effects thereby produced, and the danger of 
indulging in wrong practices. It was lengthy 
labor. In the afternoon we went to Green- 
wich, to the house of John Sheppard, where 
we were kindly entertained. 

5th mo. 8th. Hada meeting at Greenwich, 
not very large. It was a trying, exercising 
season to me, in which I felt doubtful of the 
meeting being to much profit. At length I 
felt as I believe that I had better engage in 
testimony. I said, I have been laboring to be 
reconciled to silence or vocal labor, whichever 


vicinity of incomparably less volume. Indeed, 
such is the depth of the river, that the mighty 
torrent from above is soon lost in the abyss 
below, and instead of flowing on violently over 


north, producing the American Fall, be 
greatly less than that which passes west, | 
lowing the channel, causing the Horse SI 
Fall. At least two-thirds of the breadth, 2 


the surface, forces its way to the bottom of|a much larger proportion in quantity of wa 


the channel, bulging the surface turtle shape, 
passes silently outward, leaving the face of that 
unexplored depth from a short distance below 
the fall to the whirlpool, comparatively peace- 
ful. The Canada side is a much better situa- 
tion for a general outlook. The overwhelm- 
ing scene of terrible power in the clashing 
sound of angry waters is there fully unfolded, 
for in one unexampled picture are grouped 
the chief glories of Niagara. 

Here the visitor looks the American Fall 
full in the face; the fall of the Bridal Veil and 
Centre fall are directly before him; there he 
overlooks the precipitous walled front of Goat 


is compressed here into less than half a m 
with added power and depth, at the po 
where the sweeping flood leaps wildly i 
the abyss below. The green appearance 
the water as it passes over the “ Horse She 
referred to so beautifully in the lines herew 
copied, is believed to be owing to its dep 
estimated to be not less than twenty feet; ¢ 
on account of the singular shape of the roc 
breastwork, the waters are piled in upon e: 
other in their descent at this point; whi 
by the wearing away of the rock, has assun 
nearly an angular form, producing a wond 
ful concentration; as it were two catarat 


Island, crowned with verdure, and forest trees|joined, in part face to face, curving out ¢ 


clothed in the vesture of autumn, while to his 
right hand, the eye takes in the whole of the 
great Horse Shoe Fall, its western wing so 
near, that he might almost step from the rock 
and bathe beneath the cataract. Table Rock, 
or that part which remains of it, affords the 
best view of the wonderful channel below, 
comparable toa trough some 600 feet or more 
in depth, cut out of the rock, to conduct in 
safety to the lake thisremarkable river. Into 
this mysterious passage is gathered the whole 
of Niagara, less than a quarter of a mile in 
width, while above the fall, the opposite shores 
are about two miles asunder. Planting his feet 
firmly upon the very edge of the rock, he 
views a scene truly indescribable. In an out- 
ward sense the beholder is one of nature’s 
baptised children: a gentle wind carries the 
mist all around and above, while close to the 
right, a cloud of vapor spreads its hazy out- 
line over the sky, and marks the agony and 


might appear most likely to bring peace of|struggle of the flood underneath: at his feet, 


mind. We may read the declaration of the 


the river moves on in subdued grandeur in 


‘singular rotary motion, which 


northward toward either shore. I refer n 
to the Canada Fall, or that which separa 
Goat Island from the Canada shore, and 
looking at it carefully, Iam unable to spé 
of it as crescent shaped, or as resembling 
horse shoe. The wearing away of the r 
has certainly made it a very irregular o 
and that which would correspond to the b 
of the curve is as I have stated, nearly 
angle; and this is recognised as marking ' 
channel of the river, and the bou 

tween American and British terial 7 
Whirlpool, a short distance below lov 
suspension and railroad bridge, is a 
ble feature of the river, caused by a 
turn, and sudden narrowing of the ¢ 
conjunction with the powerful unde 
much stronger than at the surface, 
by the overwhelming pressure of the 
These forces operating together, | ot 
doubtless pe 
trates the river its entire depth, believed 
be from 500 to 600 feet at this point. G 


inspired prophet, that the work or fruit of|the pride of its strength; a better view of|Island contains about 69 acres, is a fracti 


righteousness shall be peace, and the effect, 
quietness and assurance forever. Again, we 
read, there is that scattereth abroad and yet 
increaseth, and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty. 
Withholding more than is meet is so common, 
that 1 think it deserves more frequent atten- 
tion than is given to it; and for want of this 
attention, the peaceful reward is often miss- 
ed. I went on for some time, but seemed to 
get but little entrance. I, however, did not 
find a release of mind, and laboring along 
seemed still not to be released, nor to gain on 
the audience, but again laboring I found an 
entrance, and it became a solemn time, and a 
sense of much favor and love prevailed and 
spread, until we seemed to be near one to 
another, and considerable tenderness was 
shown. In the afternoon we returned to 
Alloway’s Creek, and in passing along the 
streets of Greenwich, I felt a flow of love to 
the inhabitants. 
(To be continued.) 
’ For “The Friend.” 
Niagara, 
(Concluded from page 151.) 


which can nowhere else be had, down to the 
upper suspension bridge, and beyond, until its 
waters are shut out from the eye by a turn in 
the channel some distance above the railroad 
bridge at Falls City, two and a half miles 
away. 

As I stood upon Table Rock looking down 
into the deep channel, the river passing before 
me in triumph to the lake, its surface, though 
wonderfully agitated in the vicinity of the fall, 
but beyond, not more broken than I have seen 
the bright waters of our Delaware; the con- 
trast was deeply impressive; the quiet, power- 
ful movement of that deep mysterious river, 
without soundings, and the wild, rushing ra- 
pids, united to the heavy voice and furious 
leap of the cataract, hushed in this sudden 
transition into comparative stillness. I saw 
therein a living, perpetual type of Time’s 
headlong river flooding its victims over the 
rocks of adversity, onward with steady un- 
yielding power and purpose to that transition 
which divides the turbulent waters of this 
life from the still, untrodden courses of the 
life beyond. The rapids far exceeded my ex- 
pectations; the fall did not; and my impres- 
sion is, the more they are seen and studied, 


From Table Rock or Goat Island, much of|the deeper will be our sense of their exceed- 


the sound is evidently shut in, by the depth 


and narrowness of the channel; also the fall is|awed as in the presence of the Infinite. 


broken and subdued by the amazing depth of the 
river underneath, which at the “ Horse Shoe,” 
drops into its own bed, and not upon masses 


ing grandeur, and that the beholder stands 
The 
river above the rapids, is more than twice the 
breadth of the Delaware opposite Philadel- 


phia ; Goat Island, at the fall two miles below, |i 


of rock, as in the case of the other falls in the dividing it; that portion passing east and: 


over a mile in circumference, and heay 
timbered, with pleasant carriage ways, 2 
walks, and seats here and there under 1 
ample shade. : 

The approach to the American Fall, 2 
entrance to the ‘“‘Cave of Winds” undernea 
is from the western side of the island; al 
the finest view of the rapids, is to be obtair 
from its south-western extremity, from 1 
point where Prospect Tower recently stoc 
torn down to make way for one more dural 
built. | 

This is a position about opposite Ta 
Rock, affording, perhaps, the best view tl 
can be obtained of the river above the fal 
and as the eye travels upward and over | 
long line of rapids, one fall succeeding anoth 
and gathering power with added rapidi 
lashed into fury and narrowing toward 1 
cataract ; sweeping onward with unmeasuw 
power, and majesty, every thought is ga 
ered into stillness, and wondering admirati 

Here a good profile view is had of the At 
rican Fall, and from the crest of the rock, 
may look over into the awful chasm separ 
ing Goat Island from the western shore, i 
which the resistless torrent has rolled centt 
upon century. Here too the town of © 
and the highlands that skirt the op 
shore are in full view, while not far 
right is the upper suspension bridge sp 
the river ; its towers and cables and in 
ing net-work of iron, a truly noble and b 
tiful work, and a model of engineering 
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» towers are covered with wood and cor-|stitution, while they reiterated the fair sound-|It is specially stated that he is to be, “the 


ated iron, and in point of architectural 
ity are highly ornate, imparting to each 
ninus an air of elegance and strength, and 
lering the whole very attractive among 
many wonders of that interesting locality. 
height above the surface of the river is 
feet, and length from rock to rock, the 


ing sentences, about the rights of conscience 
being inalienable ; that “ No human authority 
can, in any case whatever, control or inter- 
fere with the rights of conscience,” yet re- 
trograded from the advance the others bad 
made, by taking away the prohibition, and leav- 
ing it optional with the legislature whether 
iral abutments upon which it rests, 1190|to exempt such or not. They could hardly 
; and is capable of supporting 3000 tons.|have supposed the legislators would be more 
iron bridge connecting Goat Island with |just, or more observant of the emphatic de- 
eastern side of the river, fifty rods above |claration respecting liberty of conscience, than 
American Fall, is an object of interest.|themselves; and it seems fair to infer that 
inquiry is often made, how was it ever|their object in making the change was, to au- 
t upon piers, over such a tremendous|thorize more rigorous measures, when thought 
d? Certainly not without much difficulty |needful, in order, if possible, to force those 
hazard of life. The structure is a plain|conscientiously scrupulous against bearing 
and not attractive in any other light |arms, into the ranks of the militia. 
1 as associated with peril, engineering] The provision in the Article that the Legis- 
ty and intrepid daring; and as affording |lature shall defray the expense of the militia 
only communication with Goat Island.jout of the State Treasury, does not remove 
ems to rest in safety upon its rocky bed, |the liability to a military tax, and Friends as 
‘which the water sweeps wildly by, shak-|/well as all others, may be subjected to the 
every joint and timber. difficulties and losses resulting from having 
hus are grouped together in one deeply |their property rendered liable for such a tax, 
resting picture, the sublime and beautiful,|with all the penalties attached for non-pay- 
awfully grand, and the picturesque; and|ment. Such a law was before the Legislature 
ks which men’s hands have reared, wherein |last year, and we believe, passed the House of 
> seem to have been inspired by the over-| Representatives, but failed in the Senate for 
Iming grandeur and perfection in the|want of time. 
ral world around them. Were it not that every day’s experience 
ich is a faint view of Niagara, and a glimpse |shows how readily men deny or disregard in 
8 surroundings, as they appeared to the|practice, what they freely admit in theory, it 
er on an afternoon in autumn, as the sun|might excite surprise that the members of the 
passing to the west behind the green|Convention, who readily admitted that liberty 


that look out from the Canada shore ;|of conscience was emphatically guaranteed 
after the perfection and brightness of|in the Bill of Rights ; and very many, perhaps 
me felt the first touches of the frosts|most of whom, were willing to acknowledge 


that war was a great evil, and irreconcilable 
with the precepts and principles inculcated 
by Christ and his Apostles, could nevertheless 


atum: Er 
iladelphia, 11th mo., 1873. 


minister of God to thee [to all] for good.” 
The State is, therefore, not to ignore the dif. 
ference between that which is true and good, 
and that which is untrue and evil; nar is it 
to be divorced from the church Of Christ. It 
is bound so to act as not to interfere with, or 
violate his supreme commands, and to pro- 
mote the extension of his government among 
its citizens. It cannot rightfully attempt to 
enforce any particular form of religious belief, 
nor undertake to regulate the government of 
the church ; and it is equally prohibited from 
coming between the soul and its Divine Law- 
giver, 80 as to interfere with its convictions of 
religious duty towards Him; so long as those 
convictions, or the effort to carry them into 
practice, do not injure another, or infringe on 
the peace and good order of the community. 

The State, or its lawfully appointed Govern- 
ment, is but the representative of the people, 
the great body of whom in this country, pro- 
fess to be christian believers; and in the enac- 
tion of laws, it has no more right to go coun- 
ter to the principles of truth and justice laid 
down in the New Testament, than has any 
single professor. Still less—if possible—has it 
the authority to attempt to force a citizen or 
any number of citizens to disregard or act 
contrary to what he or they are sincerely con- 
vinced are those principles of right and jus- 
tice. Hence it is that, referring to the article 
in the Constitution of this State, which affirms 
the right of liberty of conscience to be unalien- 
able and indefeasible, this strong-language is 
used in the Constitution, “We declare that 
every thing in this article is excepted out of 
the general powers of government, and shall 
forever remain inviolate.” 

We know tbat a majority of the members 
of the different religious denominations in the 


consent to strike from the Constitution of|State, are not yet convinced that the servants 
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worshipping the Almighty according to the 
dictates of their conscience, without let or 
hindrance, and to engraft in its place a mere 
subterfuge, which leaves these sacred rights 
of conscience as affecting very many citizens, 
dependent on the will or whim of a legis- 
lature. 

We frequently hear it said that the State 
is to know no difference between one religious 
profession and another ; that there must be no 
union between Church and State. In one 
sense both of these are true, but in another 
they are both false. Civil government is an 
institution of Divine Wisdom, and within the 
limitation of the higher law of the Almighty, 
its authority is supreme. 

In conferring the delegated powers of civil 
governments, the almighty Arbiter of Nations, 
designed that they should be exercised in 
conformity with the principles of truth and 
righteousness, which characterize his own 
administration of the affairs of the world. 
No authority was conferred to go contrary to 
his manifested will. In all professedly chris- 
tian countries, the religion of the New Testa- 
sly scrupulous on the subject, should not|ment, whether it is so recognized in stated 
reed to violate their sense of duty to their|terms or not, underlies the system of govern- 
venly Father, by any law making it ob-|ment built up to promote the welfare of the 
ory on them to bear arms; though they |people; and the legislator or the magistrate 
mitted the contradiction of punishing occupies the position described by the Apostle 
, by obliging them to pay an equivalent |as “the minister of God,” who is bound not to 
efor. But those who framed the new Con-'be ‘‘a terror to good works, but to the evil,” 


he new year is signalized in this State by 
ging its inbabitants and legislature under 
action and restraints of a new Constitu- 
; which, while it contains some serious 
cts, is generally conceded to be superior 
1e old one. 

he article in which those conscientiously 
sed to all warlike measures are particu- 
7 interested, is that on the militia ; which 
undergone a change that in one respect is 
mprovement; but in another is a retro- 
le step, unbecoming the assumed superior 
lligence and christian liberality of the age. 
clause in the old Constitution which de- 
ad that “Those who conscientiously scru- 
to bear arms, shall not be compelled to do 
but shall pay an equivalent for personal 
ice,” has been stricken out, and in place 
;, the article says the Legislature “ may 
ypt from military service persons having 
cientious scruples against bearing arms.” 
he framers of the old Constitution were 
x influenced by the principles of christian 
ization, as to provide that men conscien- 


Pennsylvania a christian feature, so far credit-|/of Christ cannot fight; but think they are 
able to it, as it approximated to the original |justified, under certain circumstances, to en- 
and noble provision made by the Founder of|gage in mortal combat. L 
the State, to secure to all the enjoyment of| provisions in the Constitution, no Legislature 


According to these 


can have the power, to force the principles of 
peace and good will to men, upon them; nor 
yet to impose fines or other penalties, because 
they will not adopt those principles and al- 
ways carry them out. But by the present 
Constitution, this good rule is not made to 
work both ways. By the introduction of the 
word may, it is made optional with those 
members of different religious denominations 
who approve of war, and who are a majority 
in the community, whether they will disre- 
gard the declaration respecting the inviola- 
bility of liberty of conscience, and force into 
the ranks of the army, or punish with fines 
and other penalties for not going voluntarily, 
those who conscientiously believe their Divine 
Master meant what He said, when He com- 
manded his disciples to love their enemies, to 
forgive them their trespasses against them, 
to pray for them that despitefully used them, 
and not to avenge themselves; and who con- 
sequently cannot bear arms. If the first would 
be going beyond the power delegated by the 
Almighty to civil government, and a violation 
of Christ’s law, “Do unto others what you 
would have others do unto you;” if it would 
be making a nullity of that part of the Con- 
stitution which so strongly guards the sacred- 
ness of the rights of conscience, as to elevate 
them above the meddling of the Legislature, 
it is impossible to show why the latter does 
not come in the same category, does not stand 
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on the same immutable basis, and that to per- 
petrate such an invasion of indefeasible rights 
would be an opprobrium to our christian pro- 
fession. Yet it has been done again and again, 
and the present Constitution has left the door 
open to commit the same injustice and op- 
pression hereafter, and time will determine 
whether it will not be repeated. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrian.—lt is stated that the contract for making 
the cable to be laid between the coasts of Ireland and 
New Hampshire, and of maintaining it for thirty days, 
is in the hands of Simmons Brothers, of London and 
Berlin, who are to receive for their work about $6,000,- 
000. The cable is about half completed. 

Scarlet fever, in an unusually malignant form, pre- 
vyails in parts of England. Many deaths of the disease 
have occurred in Liverpool. 

The Dublin Chamber of Commerce has resolved to 
build a central railway station at an expense of £750,- 
000. 

Dispatches from the Gold Coast announce the arrival 
of the Highland troops at Cape Coast Castle. 

The steamer Gypsey Queen, belonging to the River 
Tyne Improvement Commissioners, struck the wreck of 
a sunken lighter in that stream and went to the bottom 
in five minutes. There were between fifty and sixty 
men on the steamer at the time of the disaster, of whom 
eighteen were drowned. 

London, 12th mo. 29th—U. S. Bonds, 1865, 943; 
new five per cents, 913. The rate of discount in the 
open market for three months bills is 4} per cent., or 
} per cent. below the bank rate. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton 8}d.; Orleans, 83d. a 
8id 


The hostile tone of recent pastorals issued by French 
Bishops has caused the German government to renew 
its complaints to France. A dispatch to the London 
Telegraph says,F rance has given satisfactory assurances 
to Germany relative to the pastorals complained of. In 
the French Assembly several members have spoken of 
the imperfect postal arrangements between France and 
the United States, and urged the government to remove 
the difficulty which they say is injurious to French 
commerce, and inconvenient to the people at large. 
The Financial Secretary replied that it was the govern- 
ment’s desire to harmonize the interests of the two 
countries, and a speedy understanding was expected. 

Marshal Bazaine has left Versailles for the island of 
St. Marguerite, the place of his confinement. 

The King of Portugal has prohibited the coolie trade 
at Macao, and the barracoons at that place have been 
closed. 

The Emperor of Germany has been seriously unwell 
but was in better health on the 28th ult. 

The Russian General Kaufmann is under the shadow 
of imperial displeasure for his manner of conducting 
the Khivan war, especially for his attack on the Turko- 
mans, his premature publication of the treaty with 
Khiva, and his wasteful and corrupt administration in 
Turkistan. 

A dispatch from Penang, dated 12th mo. 20th, an- 
nounces that the Dutch troops have occupied both sides 
of the river running through Acheen. The Sultan, 
seeing defeat inevitable, has given in his submission to 
the Dutch commander. 

It is stated that the Roman Catholics are making 
numerous converts in India. The propaganda has a 
staff in that country, with the Archbishop of Goa for 
its chief, under whom are nineteen bishops and between 
eight hundred and nine hundred priests. The returns 
made to the bishops show the number of believers to be 
a little over one million. The Goa diocese alone con- 
tains 230,000 Catholics. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury lately preached a 
missionary sermon in which he said that though “the 
population in India, subject to the British Crown, or 
more or less connected with it, is about 180 millions of 
persons, and though great efforts have been made of 
late years to bring the influence of missionaries to bear 
upon those whom formerly they could not reach, still, 
with all efforts, not above 318,000 Protestant converts 
have as yet been made from these native populations.” 

The Lutheran Observer reports, as the effect of con- 
cessions granted by the Czar of Russia a year or two 
ago, to the Lutherans in his empire, that thirty thou- 
sand persons in that country rejoined the Lutheran 
church in 1872. These concessions were granted in re- 
sponse to the petition of a delegation from the Evan- 
gelical Alliance of the United States. 

The Dutch Colonial Minister has sent a written state- 
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ment to the Second Chamber, declaring that the war|$1.68. Oats, 50a 60cts. Rye, $1.06. Westernt 


in Atcheen would render it necessary for the State to 
be placed under Dutch sovereignty as a guarantee for 
the future maintenance of peace. It would, however, 
preserve its autonomy, as the Dutch government in no 
way intended to place Atcheen under its direct do- 
minion. 

The condition of Spanish affairs does not apparently 
improve, and the position of the contending parties has 
not materially changed. A Spanish republican force 
of 15,000, has entered Biscay. Fourteen thousand Re- 
publican troops, under General Moriones, has been 
transferred by sea from San Sebastian to San Antonia. 
It is said they were surrounded in San Sebastian by 


thirty thousand Carlists, and had no other means of| No. 2 mixed corn, 533 cts. No. 2 oats, 38} cts. 


escape from capture. The insurgents still hold Carta- 
gena. Fort Julian, one of the strongest defences of the 
place had been breached. 

The resignation of Daniel Sickles as United States 
Minister at Madrid, has been accepted, and Caleb Cush- 
ing appointed in his place. Havana dispatches say the 
appointment of Caleb Cushing is favorably received 
here, and much satisfaction is expressed at the resigna- 
tion of Sickles. , 

The Madrid government has not only refused to ac- 
cept the resignation of Captain General Jouvellar, 
which was recently tendered, but has granted him ex- 
tended and extraordinary powers. 

The debt of the island of Cuba amounts to $87,000,- 
000. The notes of the Spanish Bank in circulation 
amount to $104,000,000. 

The Chilian House of Representatives has passed an 
education bill, against the opposition of the Conserva- 
tive party and the protests of the bishops. 

Unitep Sratrs.— There were 250 interments in 
Philadelphia last week, and 474 in the city of New 
York. 

One of the special results of the United States geo- 
logical and geographical survey of the territories, in 
charge of Professor F. V. Hayden, during the past sum- 
mer, has been the discovery that Colorada territory is 
the centre of the greatest elevation of the Rocky Moun- 
tain chain. So far as known, there are in the district 
explored during the past season by the survey seventy- 
two peaks, ranging from 14,000 to 14,200 feet in height. 

Louisiana, which before the war was behind some of 
the other States in the production of cotton, now sur- 
passes every other State. Its crop this year will be 
1,200,000 bales of the 3,900,000 bales raised in all the 
South. To do this the State has largely abandoned the 
cultivation of sugar. 

The Lake Superior Copper Mines yielded last year 
14,000 tons of ingot copper. 

The United States steamer Juniata from Santiago de 
Cuba with the 102 survivors of the Virginius, reached 
New York on the 28th ult. The prisoners will be 
placed on the receiving ship at the navy yard, and no 
communication with them will be allowed for the pre- 
sent. 

The Ville du Havre was the fourteenth large Atlantic 
passenger steamer totally lost.. The statement that with 
the exception of the Great Eastern, she was the largest 
vessel afloat is erroneous. There are several larger 
steamships. 

The indications are that the pork market will be 
abundantly supplied this season. The National Crop 
Reporter, however, publishes returns from nine West- 
ern States, showing that the total number of hogs fat- 
tened in those States the current season, is about 8 per 
cent. less than for the season of 1872. 

The report of the State Salt Inspector, of Michigan, 
shows that 824,346 barrels of salt were inspected last 
year. The salt producing territory has been materially 
enlarged during the year. 

The total number of interments in Philadelphia for 
the year ending 12th mo. 27th, 1878, was 16,776, which 
is 3768 less than in 1872. It appears that 2290 persons 
died of consumption, 961 inflammation of the lungs, 
and 1105 from cholera infantum. There were 8677 
deaths of males, and 8099 females. 

A review of the produce trade of Chicago for the past 
year has been published. The receipts of grain during 
the year were 96,731,598 bushels; shipments, 91,035,- 
703 bushels; receipts of hogs 4,360,000 head; cattle, 
765,000 head; sheep, 300,000 head ; lumber, 1,084,993 
feet. Total value of all produce received during the 
year is, in round numbers, $240,000,000. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 29th ult. New York. — American gold, 110. 
U. 8. sixes, 1881, coupons, 120; reg. 116}; ditto, 1868, 
119; ditto, five per cents, 111 a 112. Superfine flour, 
$5.85 a $6.10 State extra, $6.60 a 46.80; finer brands, 
$7 a $10.50. White Michigan wheat, $1.92; No. 2 
Chicago spring, $1.58 ; No. 3 do., $1.54 ; amber Illinois, 


corn, 83 a 84 cts.; yellow, 84 a 843 cts.; white, 80 
cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands and New Orleans 

16 a 17 cts. Superfine flour, $5 a $5.75; extras, | 
$6.75; finer brands, $7 a $10. Penna. amber 
$1.67 a $1.70. Rye, 93 a2 95 cts. New corn, 70 : 
cts. ; old yellow and mixed, 83 cts. Oats, 53 a 58 
Smoked hams, 11 a 13 cts. Lard, 83.49 cts. Cl 
seed, 83 210 cts. Beef cattle were in demand. 
of 1800 at 74 a 8 cts. per lb. gross for extra, 6a 
for fair to good, and 34 a 53 cts. for common. A 
9000 sheep sold at 5 a 6} cts. per lb. gross, and 
hogs at $7.50 a $7.75 per 100 Ib. net. i 
spring wheat $1.17 ; No. 2 do., $1.15}; 


No. 3 do., $ 
77 a 88 cts. No, 2 fall barley, $1.39. Lard, 8% 
St. Lowis.—No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.64; No. 3 
$1.39 a $1.40; No. 2 spring, $1.20. New mixed 
53 cts. No. 2 oats, 40 cts. Lard, 7% a 8 cts. 
nati.—Family flour, $7 a $7.25. Wheat, $1.40 a 
Corn, 54 a 57 cts. Rye, 92 a 93 cts. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


For the convenience of those who attend Arch 
Meeting, the Library will be open hereafter on 
day mornings, from half past 9 to 10 o’clock. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee having charg 
the Boarding School at Westtown, will be hek 
Philadelphia on Sixth-day, First month 9th, 187 
1 P.M. j 

The Committees on Instruction and Admissions 
the same day at 10 A. Mm. 

SAMUEL Morris 

Philada., 12th mo. 27th, 1873. Cher 

hts 
THE INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee of Philadelphia Frit 
having accepted charge of the schools for the W 
dotte, Wichita, Kiowa and Comanche Indians, req 
the contributions of Friends in order to sup; 
pressing needs. 

It has been found necessary to collect the 
Boarding Schools, and various articles of 
furniture, &c., are wanted to insure the’ 
proper care, Some money can also be iously 
pended in school supplies, in addition to those pro’ 
by the Government. 

This is a critical time in Indian affairs, and help 
will be extremely valuable. : 

Contributions may be sent to Joun 8. Stow 
this office. ; 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — 


As the stations of Superintendent and Matron of 
Institution are expected to be vacated at the close o 
Winter Session, in the 4th month next, Friends 
may feel drawn to undertake the duties attach 
them, are requested to communicate thereon with ei 
of the following named members of the Committe 

Nathaniel N. Stokes, Cinnaminson Pos 

Burlington Co., N. J. 
Charles Evans, No. 702 Race St., Philade 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. | 
Rebecca 8. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth St., Ph 


, 
7 


Diep, on the 4th of Eleventh mo. 1873, at her 
dence in Bristol township, RuopA S. Roperts, ii 
77th year of her age, a beloved member of Bristo 
ticular and Fallsington Monthly Meeting. T! 
moval of this dear Friend is keenly felt by her bere 
family and friends, but they sorrow not as those 
out hope, having the consoling belief that their] 
her eternal gain. 4 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. | 
No. 422 Walnut Street. ~ 


